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What was the situation existing in South Africa when the CHAP.
General Election of July 1895 was over and the Colonial
Minister, some weeks after his appointment, was able to take
effective control of his department and consider matters requiring
immediate attention? Just for the moment Johannesburg did
not seem to be one of them. The "permanents" in the Colonial
Office anticipated an upheaval some day, but as yet did not
expect it in the near future.

The first question for Chamberlain was not his attitude
towards Kruger, but his relations with another personage. One
whose financial and personal ascendancy in his sphere, whose
power over diamonds and gold, whose prestige with British and
Dutch alike, whose grandiose imaginations and pervading in-
fluences, whose vast territorial sway, caused him to bo regarded
by many as the "uncrowned emperor" of South Africa.

Cecil Rhodes, aged about forty-two, much younger than the
Colonial, Secretary, was at the height of his fortunes. As head
of the Chartered Company he had created an empire within an
empire. North of the Transvaal a region larger than France and
Germany put together had received his name. Southward, he was
Prime Minister at the Cape, supported by the Dutch and over-
shadowing a High Commissioner regarded as his own nominee.
The idea of a British railway through the length of Africa from
Table Bay to the Mediterranean he did not originate; nor the
lucky phrase "Cape to Cairo".1 But he it was who popularised
the name and struck the world's imagination by the vision. To
foreign eyes he seemed a Monte Cristo of colonial politics, using
parties, the press, society and the stock exchange to make him-
self in the scramble for Africa a conquistador only rivalled by
King Leopold.

To most British eyes he was a "colossus", as the word ran.
In London his social vogue exceeded all that had been told of
the nabobs or of George Hudson before the "railway-king's"
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